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been a king after  the fashion of George I. or  George II.
Bat that  very indolence  and weakness  which would have
made  him  an  excellent  constitutional  monarch, made him
a very feeble despot.     Ready to  yield to all about him,
he  was  apt to   give   way to  those  who were  hated,  not
loved, by the people of his country.    The unpopularity of his
ministers always recoiled on him.    The greatest mistake in his
conduct during the years of the Revolution was his attempt to
leave Paris and escape to the frontier.   For by this he proved
to his people that he was not in harmony with the Revolu-
tion ; and that great mistake was more due to the queen than
to himself.    There can be nothing but pity felt for him on the
scaffold, for no one personage of the Revolution was a more
single-hearted and honest man than Louis himself;  always
striving to the best of his ability to do what was right, honest
to the last extreme, every fault of his character arose from
weakness.    The Revolution needed strong men to conduct it,
strong men even to play a small part in it; Louis XVI. was
unutterably weak, and this weakness of character prevented
him from controlling the course of events.     Well had his
brother defined the character of his mind in the simile of the
oiled billiard balls which no one could hold steadily together.1
Yet it does seem sad that such a worthy, patriotic man, whose
position had been forced upon him by fate, and who could not
help the weakness of his character, should be sacrificed to the
Revolution for political reasons.    Louis XVI. was no martyr,
he was no hero, he was no saint; he was a good man, with the
best intentions, whose character was not equal to the stirring
times in which he lived ; he lost his life because he was born
to a throne at an unpropitious period, and not for any personal
offences of his own.

The execution of Louis had been preceded by the murder
of one of his judges. On the evening of January 20, an old
garde-du-corps named P&ris, who was tired of his life, wandered
into the Palais Royal, and seeing Michel Lepeletier de Saint-
Fargeau seated comfortably in a restaurant there, he rushed
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